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QUESTING WITH gum 


Now, to match the Ancient Mar- 
iner’s adhesive albatross, comes 
the tale of Gertie the gull and her 
ring of glittering gold. 

They found Gertie lying ex- 
hausted on the beach near South- 
ampton, Eng, and took her to an 
animal shelter. There Sup’t Bert 
Butler discovered the bird was 
wearing a ring on her left leg—a 
golden engagement ring set with 
amethysts. So thin was the ring, 
so smooth the surface, Butler de- 
duced that Gertie must have been 
wearing it for a long, long time. 
But how the bird ever got that 
diminutive ring over an out-size 
webbed foot was a mystery to one 
and all. All, that is, except the 
children of Southampton. To them 
it was very simple. They declared 
that Gertie was a princess, re- 
duced to her avescular estate by 
a wicked fairy. And that is the 
explanation we are disposed to 
accept. 

Unless it just could be that we 
—and the Reuters newsman who 
forwarded the dispatch — are a 
wee bit gull-ible. 


Just in case you’re interested in 
the latest variation of the “later, 
alligator” routine, it runs like 
this: 

“Sce you tonight, satellite.” 

“In the void, asteroid.” 





Perhaps we’ve been somewhat 
hasty in deprecating the purchas- 
ing power of the lowly 5-cent 
piece. Comes now the Nat’l Ass’n 
of Variety Stores with a statement 
that its average retailing mbr has 
935 articles still bearing the 5- 
cent price-tag. 

We wouldn’t know about the 
other 934 items, but of one we 
have special knowledge. A trust- 
worthy scout, browsing in a met- 
ropolitan variety mart, found an 
item thus tabbed, and rushed post- 
haste to relate his discovery. It 
was a single shoe-lace. 


a6 


We've waited a long time for 
the ultimate in nonsensical no- 
menclature. And now, if there are 
no further nominations, we'll 
close the file: Lola Mason, tv star- 
let, was lately named Miss Frozen 


Rabbit Meat of 1957. 


During the fall months several 
elephants were quartered in sta- 
bles of the Clark County (Ohio) 
Fairgrounds. Geo M Barmann, 
alert farm editor of the Spring- 
field (Ohio) Sun has garnered 
the manure as something rather 
special in the way of fertilizer. “I 
hope,” he explains, “to grow trees 
with big trunks.” 
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may we QUOTE 


[1] Pres Dwicut D EISEN- 
HOWER, addressing a GOP 
dinner in Chicago: “Ameri- 
cans must never and will 
never let the issue of security 
and peace become a pawn in any- 
one’s political chess game.” . . . [2] 
Presidential Assistant SHERMAN 
Apams, speaking in Minneapolis: 
“(The Administration’s political 
opponents) ought to be called 
strictly to acc’t by the American 
people for using (defense issue) as 
party glue.” ... [3] Sen MIKE 
MANSFIELD (D-Mont), referring to 
speeches by Eisenhower-Adams: 
“It’s too bad the coach and the 
quarterback didn’t get together be- 
fore they got crossed up on their 
signals.” .. . [4] JoHN FosTerR DUL- 
LEs, Sec’y of State, addressing Nat'l 
Press Club, Washington: “Sputnik, 
mocking the American people with 
its ‘beep-beep’ may go down in his- 
tory as Mr Khrushchev’s boom- 
erang.” ... [5] WaLTerR P REUTHER, 
pres, United Auto Workers, in a 
telegram to Harlow H Curtice, pres, 
Gen’l Motors: “Our Executive Bd 
would like to give you an opportun- 
ity to provide the (union) delegates 
with whatever information you be- 
lieve will be helpful to them in 
drafting a collective bargaining 
program that is sound and realis- 
tic.” (There was no immediate re- 
sponse from Mr Curtice) ... [6] 
Rep Burr P Harrison (D-Va) in a 
speech criticising U S Supreme Ct: 
“The drastic re-writing of criminal 
law which has been attempted by 
these jurists-turned-legislators in 
recent yrs has shown a special sol- 





you on that? 


icitude for Commu- 

nist subverters, ra- 

pists and corrupters 

of youth.” ... [3] 

Pope Prius XII, in 

an attack on birth- 
“The earth can promise 
prosperity to all those it will har- 
bor for a long time.” .. . [8] Cardi- 
nal SPELLMAN, returning from a trip 
around the world, upon being told 
that the Communist press had de- 
nounced him as “a capitalist spy”: 
“Goody! I will have to call on Gen 
McAuliffe for the ans’r to that.” 
(McAuliffe made immortal re- 
sponse, “Nuts!” to a German sur- 
render demand in War II). . . [9] 
Spokesman ffor Hollywood, on 
gloomy film future: “We've got to 
keep the post-’48 movies off tele- 
vision if we want to stay in busi- 
ness.” . . . [10] Sen Atsert GorE 
(D-Tenn) commenting on a recent 
visit to Russia: “It’s the one place 
I’ve ever taken my wife where she 
didn’t want to buy some clothes.” 
. .. [11] Jerr Davis, “King of the 
Hoboes” on altered status of the 
clan: “Hoboes ain’t hoboing any- 
more. Times have changed. They’re 
doing odd jobs now.” .. . [12] 
Mrke Topp, theatrical producer, on 
decision to take his wife (actress 
ELIZABETH TayLor) to Moscow with 
him: “I thought it might be good 
to show off Liz to the Russians. It 
may undermine their whole struc- 
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We now incline to the belief that 
there will be summit talks some 
time this yr on the question of 
arms limitation. We make this 
forecast despite all that you may 
hear or read with reference to an 
adamant American policy. It is fu- 
tile to deny the pressure implica- 
tions of a sustained Soviet “peace” 
offensive. Nor can we continue in- 
definitely an unrealistic reluctance 
to recognize public opinion in the 
Western world. 

The time has come to abandon 
the fairy-tale philosophy that 
made-in-America democracy shall 
prevail unchallenged in a _ wider 
world. Let us accept the common- 
sense premise that we shall neither 
convert the communists nor crush 
the communistic philosophy—and 
move on from there. 

Our children will live—if they 
shall live at all—in a world domi- 
nated by two  equally-balanced 
powers; two contrasting philoso- 
phies, neither strong enough to ov- 
erwhelm the other. 

The age of Conquest has come to 





a dead end. The era of Compromise 
is at hand. We in this troubled hr 
must lay the foundations for en- 
during peace. We must effect some 
realistic limitation of arms, as the 
only acceptable alternative to eco- 
nomic. and spiritual bankruptcy. 
And we must do this before the in- 
struments of wholesale destruction 
become more widely spread. 

At this moment only America, 
Russia and Great Britain possess 
the facilities for atomic annihila- 
tion. These are responsible nations, 
each imbued with a sense of obliga- 
tion to its peoples; each cherishing 
a substantial stake in the future 
of a civilized and well-ordered 
world. But if nuclear power spreads 
to the little countries — if it be- 
comes the potentially paralyzing 
tool of dime-a-dozen dictators—as 
it inevitably will unless it is reso- 
lutely scotched, our danger is fan- 
tastically enhanced. For there is 
always the chance, indeed the prob- 
ability, that some Messianic maniac 
will press a button, and end this 
long human saga in the blackest, 
bleakest night our scarred and 

weary world has ever known. 
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“He who never quotes, is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


SSCSSSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSeeeseseeeeeeeeeee 


ADVERSITY—1 

There is something about dark 
times that may actually lead to 
more profound thought on the cen- 
tral questions. It is possible for 
men to be more clear-eyed in dis- 
aster than they are in prosperity. 
It is surely no accident that the 
noblest literature of the ancient He- 
brews was produced during the Ba- 
bylonian captivity and that the 
noblest words ever uttered in 
America came in the darkness of 
the Civil War—D ELTON TRUEBLOOD, 
The Life We Prize (Harper). 


AGE—Problems—2 

Medicine will break the age bar- 
rier in the not too distant future, 
and we may find oursleves living 
to be 150 yrs old. But with no func- 
tion in life after 65, we'll be saying 
that the last 100 yrs are the hard- 
est, not the lst. The problem isn’t 
that old people are increasing in 
number, but that most of them 
have no personal philosophy for old 
age, and our society has no role for 
them. — R J BLaktey, addressing 
Univ of Michigan’s Conf on Aging. 


AMERICA—3 

America’s love has never been 
equalled in human history. She 
turns her cheek seventy times sev- 
en. She fights only to defend her 
family. But when she has defeated 
her enemies, she binds their wounds, 
feeds the children, pays their bills 





and hands forth billions of dollars 
to restore them to an honorable 
place among the nations of the 
world. — Emmet McLAUGHLIN, New 
Outlook. 


“ ” 


Observations of a visitor: “The 
American needs no 5-yr-plans—he 
never did—because there never can 
be any limits to his targets. As a 
result, he always has a long road 
ahead of him, but so long as he is 
moving along it, he is happy.”— 
SHAROKH Saravata, Illustrated Wkly 
of India. 


AMERICANA—4 

Heaven is a place many Ameri- 
cans wouldn’t want to go to if they 
couldn’t send back picture-post- 
cards.—SypneEy J Harris, Chicago 
News. 


BEHAVIOR—5 

A good way to widen out that 
narrow path would be for more 
people to walk on it.—Toastmaster. 


BUSINESS—6 

Until business actually does take 
a dip, no use throwing in the towel. 
—PerTre Barirp, New Orleans Times- 


Picayune. 
Duele 
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washington 


By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 


Pres Eisenhower, who dislikes 
stiff official dinners and receptions 
at the White House, made a con- 
cession for his “effort for total 
peace.” After cancelling the tradi- 
tional 2 White House diplomatic 
dinners—the only time for’gn am- 
bassadors get into the Executive 
Mansion these days, except to 
present their credentials upon ar- 
riving in Washington—Ike gave in 
and restored both. However, in re- 
scheduling these dinners (for Feb 
10 and 11) he cancelled a reception 
for mbrs of Congress and their 
wives, originally set for Jan 23. This 
got him off to a bad start in many 
Congressional homes. Few mbrs of 
Congress enjoy formal White House 
receptions, but most of their wives 
relish them—and are complaining. 


House Speaker Sam Rayburn 
gave his highly partisan view of 
how the ’58 Congressional elections 
will turn out, at a non-partisan 
dinner given by Women’s Nat’l 
Press Club. “The American people 
are thinking — and when they 
think, it means a bad yr for Re- 
publicans!” His GOP counterpart, 
Rep Jos W Martin (Mass), quickly 
replied: “Don’t be so sure, Sam. I 
remember a man named Harry 
Truman. No one but Harry thought 
he could be elected. You may be in 
for a surprise!” 


Quple 
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CHANGE—7 

Nothing that man created is out- 
side his capacity to change, to re- 
mold, to supplant, or to destroy. 
His machines are no more sacred 
or substantial than the dreams in 
which they originated. LEwIs 
Munrorp, The Conditions of Man 
(Harcourt, Brace). 


CHILD—Psychology—8 

If you ask any housewife if she 
is a skilled child psychologist, all 
you'll get is a level, ugly look. At 
all times doubt fogs the maternal 
windshield, thick as mashed pota- 
toes, whether we're’ punishing, 
pampering or educating. When you 
wallop the baby’s bottom because 
he poured your only bottle of 
French perfume into the shoe bag, 
you don’t know whether you're trau- 
matizing him or not, no matter 
how many books you’ve read—and 
you won’t know, either, till 20 yrs 
later—but what else can you do? 
Besides at this point it’s rather 
fun—Prc BracKEN, “My Husband 
Ought to Fire Me!” Sat Eve Post. 


CHILD—Training—9 

All kids of 6 wonder what makes 
the world spin and what the air is 
made of. But by the time they’re 
16, they don’t give a damn. I think 
that this effortless “progressive” ed- 
ucation and the increasing empha- 
sis on being like the next guy has 
stopped children from asking what 
might be embarrassing questions.— 
LAWRENCE R Harstad, Gen’l Motors 
vice-pres in charge of research. 


It is said we spend more on wild 
life than we do on child life in this 
country but parents will find this 
a puzzling distinction—Banking. 





@ book briefs .. 


Soviet scientists have now issued 
a rep’t on the dog-aboard sputnik, 
in which they state that “An an- 
alysis of the dog’s pulse, blood pres- 
sure and respiration indicate no 
harm comes to a living organism in 
conditions of impondera bility 
(weightlessness).” However, we are 
reminded by Dr O A Battista, in 
his just-published book, God’s 
World and You (Bruce) that Rus- 
sia was not ist to experiment with 
the reactions of animals in strat- 
osphere. In a chapter, “Satellites in 
Your Future,” the author points 
out: “U S Navy rockets that have 
been sent as high as 200 mi’s have 
carried small animals. In these ex- 
cursions all the animals survived 
without apparent mishap—the mice 
held their breaths for an instant 
when weightlessness began, but af- 
ter that they breathed freely. One 
monkey died of heat prostration on 
the desert after he had been para- 
chuted down, but the records show 
him in good shape up to that time. 
Movies show the mice floating a- 
round in the rocket chamber dur- 
ing the weightless period.” 

Noting that current heavy-sellers 
in fiction are running to a prodi- 
gious number of pages, Lewis Nich- 
ols, of N Y Times, began speculat- 
ing as to whether people actually 
are reading these long novels. His 
curiosity aroused, he consulted a 
lending library in an average 
neighborhood. The list half-dozen 
entries on a copy of Atlas Shrugged 





There are critical circles in 
which ignorance and low vital- 
ity pass for superior discrimi- 
nation; circles in which one 
stands high if one has read 
only the writers in fashion— 
provided one does not like 
even these too much. — VAN 
Wyck Brooks, From a Writer’s 
Notebook (Dutton). 

99 

(1168 pages) showed the following 
am’ts, at a rental of 3c a day: 6c, 
2lc, 21c, 9c, 3c, 84c. His speculation 
is that those who kept the book 
for a wk probably read it; those 
who invested a sum of 9c or less 
certainly must have done a good 
deal of skipping and skimming! 

Supplementing its list of best- 
sellers, The Bookseller plans to 
present each month a list compiled 
by librarians noting the books most 
in demand for rental. Some inter- 
esting comparisons may result. 





With the approach of another 
Lenten season, here’s an interest- 
ing quote from Creole City (Long- 
mans, Green) by Edw Larocque 
Tinker: “It is said that no true 
New Orleanian ever died on Mardi 
Gras; he always, to enjoy just one 
more celebration, waited until the 
day after.” 


Que 
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CRITICISM—10 

The trouble with most of us is 
that we would rather be ruined by 
praise than saved with criticism.— 
Nuggets, hm, Barnes-Ross Co. 


DEFENSE—11 

The greatest need in the U S to- 
day is to steel our minds for a long 
time against accepting the danger- 
ous, comforting, sleep-producing 
soporific that just a little extra will 
enable us to catch up with the So- 
viets in science and weapons. — 
Roscort Drummonn, Nation’s Schools. 


DIPLOMACY—12 

Everlasting patience, courtesy, 
and even a bit of humility, are the 
tools of successful diplomats of 
strong nations.—Editorial, Univer- 
salist Leader. 


EDUCATION—13 

During the past yr only 24% of 
all new college teachers, serving full 
time, held the PhD degree, com- 
pared to 31% 4 yrs ago. Altho the 
production of PhD’s is 4 times 
greater than 10 yrs ago, new grads 
are entering business and industry, 
not teaching. Number of persons 
‘receiving doctorates has grown sub- 
stantially in the last decade, from 
1,970 to 8,820. Four yrs ago 18% of 
college faculty mbrs did not have 
a master’s degree; this figure has 
now increased to 23%. — Survey 
Bulletin. 

A good formal school education 
is useful if you don’t neglect learn- 
ing something worthwhile in addi- 
‘tion. — Ihre Freundin, Karlsruhe 
(Quote translation). 


Que 
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EDUCATION—Television—14 

In an experiment conducted at 
Penn State Univ in 1956-’57 com- 
parative cost estimates were made 
of instruction by tv and by con- 
ventional methods. It was found 
that tv classes in elementary psy- 
chology, accounting, air science 
and sociology were presented at a 
cost of $52,000, whereas conven- 
tional instruction previously cost 
$92,000.—Higher Education. 


Que scrap book 


Within a single memorable wk 
we mark 2 special occasions for 
the observance of prayer. The 
Universal Day of- Prayer for 
Students occurs on Feb 16. On 
Feb 21 (the 1st Friday in Lent) 
we have the World Day of 
Prayer. This selection is offer- 
ed in commemoration: 

Prayer is so simple. 

It is like quietly opening a door. 

And slipping into the very 
presence of God; 

There in the stillness to listen 
to His voice— 

Perhaps to petition, 

Or only to listen; 

It matters not. 

Just to be there 

In His presence 

Is prayer. 

—Author Unknown. 





EFFORT—15 

A boy who does his best today 
will be a hard man to beat tomor- 
row.—Wesleyan Methodist. 





FAMILY LIFE—16 

A father is a banker provided by 
nature —Blue Print for Health, hm, 
Blue Cross Commission of the 
American Hospital Ass’n. 


GIFTS—Giving—17 

American philanthropy in ’57 at- 
tained a new high, and is conserva- 
tively estimated to reach a total of 
$6.7 billion, approx 4% over previ- 
ous yr. — The Bulletin, American 
Ass’n of Fund-Raising Counsel. 


GOD—and Man—18 

A farmer whose corn crop hadn’t 
done well, decided to “borrow” from 
his prosperous neighbor’s field. 
With a large sack tucked under his 
arm, and his small son dogging his 
footsteps, he hurried to a distant 
corner of the field. 

On arrival, he peered cautiously 
to the left, to the right, ahead and 
behind, to make sure he was not 
observed. 

Just as he reached out a hand to 
pluck the 1st ear of corn, the lad 
spoke: “Daddy,” he reminded, “you 
didn’t look up/”—Rutu A Pray. 


HABIT—19 

Man’s most deadly enemy is not 
cancer or heart disease but habit— 
all the routines of thinking, feeling 
and doing that enable humans to 
get thru life without living it.— 
Lion. 


HEALTH—20 

The most inexorable banker in 
the world is Mother Nature. She 
keeps a ledger on all of us, and she 
can’t be fooled. . . A sudden faint- 
ing spell, momentary weakness or 
dizziness, or even a mild heart at- 
tack may be Nature’s Ist warning 
that your note is overdue, and 
you’d better slow down a bit and 
start making repayment. If this 


warning is not heeded, she may 
send another, stronger one — but 
rarely a 3rd. She'll mark the acc’t 
“Overdrawn—no more credit,” and 
foreclose. This could mean a long 
Stay in bed if you’re lucky, death if 
you’re not. Just as you would react 
quickly to financial danger sig- 
nals, you should give immediate 
att’n to serious health troubles.— 
Jas F BEnt, Life & Health. 


IDEALS—21 

Remember the story of the sculp- 
tor Pygmalion who made a marble 
statue so beautiful everyone envied 
it? So perfect was it he fell in love 
with it, hung it with flowers and 
jewels, spent day after day in rapt 
admiration of it, believed in it, un- 
til presently his Higher Self poured 
its vital force into that image and 
gave it the breath of life. 

There is more than pagan my- 
thology to that story. There is this 
truth in it—any man can set be- 
fore his mind’s eye the image of 
the figure he himself would like to 
be, and then breathe the breath of 
life into it merely by keeping that 
image before his subconscious mind 
as the model on which to do its 
daily building. — Ros’r CoL_Lmr, 
Good Business. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—22 
Our strongest weapon against 
this evil of delinquency should be 
religion, for it stands to reason 
that a child who has been taught 
to obey the Ten Commandments of 
God will find it much easier to ap- 
preciate and obey the laws of his 


country. — Jos Casson, Sunday 
Guardian. 
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Brotherhood Week 

This occasion, sponsored by Nat'l 
Conf of Christians and Jews, begins 
on 3rd Sunday in Feb. Its purpose 
is to emphasize the yr-around pro- 
gram of that group, aimed at a- 
chieving a lasting peace thru Bro- 
therhood. There is a further pur- 
pose to promote justice, amity, un- 
derstanding among Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews. 

The long-range objective is to 
establish a social order in which 
the religious ideals of brotherhood 
and justice shall become the stand- 
ards of human relationships. 


Brotherhood is common sense say- 
ing: “Get rid of your prejudices in 
order to live peacefully with your- 
self and your neighbors.” 

Brotherhood is good sportmanship 
saying: “Do not make another per- 
son or another group the scapegoat 
for your own shortcomings. . .” 

Brotherhood is education saying: 
“Beyond the development of skills 
and the acquiring of knowledge, we 
must learn how to live together.” 

Brotherhood is science saying: 
“. .. there is no such thing as a 
superior or an inferior race.” 

Brotherhood is American demo- 
cracy saying: “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal; that they are en- 
dowed with certain inalienable 
rights.” 

—I E Metcatr, World Call. 





KNOWLEDGE—23 

The more the island of knowl- 
edge expands in the sea of ignor- 
ance, the larger its boundary to the 
unknown. — L S Rocperc & V F 
WESSKOPF. 


LEADERSHIP—24 

Someone once remarked that a 
practical man is one who follows 
the prejudices of his predecessors. 
There’s no room for that kind of 
practicality in tomorrow’s scheme. 
The expanse of the view of tomor- 
row is breath-taking. Many of to- 
morrow’s leaders will need to have 
youth in their pockets and adven- 
ture in their hearts. Their basic 
challenge will be the challenge of 
Change. The exec with “fixed” 
ideas will be obsolete—H R Nov- 
ros, “Make Them Read It,” Toast- 
master, 1-’58. ; 


LIFE—Living—25 

A story is told of an old man who 
had a wonderful experience twenty- 
five yrs ago; so wonderful that he 
wrote it all down and called it his 
“Blessed Experience,” and when 
people called on him he would of- 
ten bring it out and read it thru to 
them. One night, when a friend 
called in, he said to his wife, “My 
dear, just run upstairs and bring 
down my ‘Blessed Experience’ 
from the drawer in the bedroom.” 
She went upstairs to get it and on 
returning she said, “I am _ sorry, 
but the mice have been in the 
drawer, and have eaten up your 
‘Blessed Experience!’” 

If you had a blessing twenty-five 
yrs ago and have not had one since 
you had better forget it, and get an 
up-to-date experience—A LINnDsAY 
Gurecc, Youth With a Capital Why 
(Marshall, Morgan & Scott). 


















Week of Feb 16-22 


Catholic Book Wk 
Nat'l Engineers Wk 
Brotherhood Wk (16-23) 


Feb 16—Universal Day of Prayer 
for Students. . . 120th anniv (1838) 
b of Henry Adams, American his- 
torian and author (The Education 
of Henry Adams) .. . 110th anniv 
(1848) b of Hugo de Vries, Dutch 
botanist; developed theory of mu- 
tation in evolution. . . 90th anniv 
(1868) founding of Benevolent & 
Protective Order of Elks (the out- 
growth of an older society known as 
“The Jolly Corks.”) 


Feb 17—60th anniv (1898) d of 
Frances E Willard, leader in Tem- 
perance movement. (Day is obser- 
ved with memorial services by 
WCTU) ... 45th anniv (1913) Ist 
exhibition of “Modern art” in N Y 
C. (Paintings by Picasso, Matisse, 
Braque were included. But Du- 
champ’s Nude Descending a Stair- 
case got the headlines.) 


Feb 18 — Mardi Gras (Shrove 
Tuesday) . . 280th anniv (1678) 
publication of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress. (World’s greatest religi- 
ous tract, it has been translated in- 
to 100 languages.) 


Feb 19—Ash Wednesday (begin- 
ning of Lent. . .485th anniv (1473) b 
of Nicolaus Copernicus, Polish as- 
tronomer. (His theory of revolution 
of planets around sun forms 
foundation of modern astronomy) 
... 115th anniv (1843) b of Adelina 
Patti, Italian opera singer; reign- 





ing soprano of her day. . 
anniv (1878) patenting of phono- 
graph by Thos A Edison. 


. 80th 


Feb 20—150th anniv (1808) b of 
Honore Daumier, French painter, 
caricaturist. . . 20 yrs ago (1938) 
Anthony Eden resigned as British 
for’gn sec’y, protesting appease- 
ment policy of Prime Minister Ne- 
ville Chamberlain. 


Feb 21—World Day of Prayer .. 
110 yrs ago (1848) John Quincy 
Adams collapsed on floor of House 
of Representatives; was carried by 
colleagues to Speaker’s office where 
he died in coma 2 days later. . . 90 
yrs ago (1868) Pres Andrew John- 
son ordered Sec’y of War Edwin M 
Stanton to vacate his office, follow- 
ing prolonged feud. . . 80 yrs ago 
(1878) 1st telephone directory (50 
names) published, New Haven, 
Conn. 


Feb 22—Washington’s Birthday 
(This yr marks 180th anniv of Ist 
official celebration, at Valley Forge, 
1778). . . 170th anniv (1788) b of 
Arthur Schopenauer, German phil- 
osopher of pessimism. . . 35 yrs ago 
(1923) 1st chinchilla farm in US 
estab at Los Angeles. 
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MAN—26 

See how a man treats his family, 
and you will see what his true feel- 
ings are about mankind.—IJnforma- 
tion Mag. 


MODERN AGE—27 

Today, after you make money, 
you have to hire an accountant to 
explain how you did it.—Automo- 
tive Dealer News. 


MONEY—28 

People who earn money don’t 
complain nearly as much as those 
who live on unearned income. — 
William Feather Magazine. 

The dollar doesn’t go as far as it 
did, but the acceleration is much 
better developed.—Banking. 


MUSIC—29 

Music study has great value inso- 
far as a mastery of it enables one 
to live more richly and wholesome- 
ly, to be a stronger, better, happier, 
more co-operative individual; to 
succeed more fully in the great bus- 
ness of being human. — VERNON 
Lemic, “Lasting Values Thru Music 
Experiences,” Instrumentalist, 1-’58. 


NUCLEAR AGE—30 

Did the beeps from the Soviet 
moon awaken the American people 
to the realities of the scientific age? 

. . How long will people strain 
their eyes to get a glimpse of a 
streaking point of light in the 
morning sky? Football games, race 
riots, and the doings of film stars 
are more exciting!—EucENnE RasIn- 
owrtcn, “After Missiles and Satel- 
lites, What?” Bulletin of the Atom- 
ic Scientists, 12-57. 








OPTIMISM—Pessimism—31 
An optimist is one who believes 
shoes will cost $60 a pr by 1965. A 
pessimist believes they will cost 60 
rubles—Phi Delta Kappan. 


PAST—Present—32 

The ancient pagan world sought 
to be free from the play of fate, 
destiny, pain and sorrow. The mod- 
ern pagan world seeks to be free 
from anxiety, fear, boredom and 
insecurity. . . The ancient world 
was troubled with physical ills; 
a civilization is healthier when its 
worry, if it must worry, is from the 
outside rather than from the in- 
side——Bishop FuLton J SHEEN, syn- 
dicated col. 


PERSEVERANCE—33 

A young Australian boxer was in 
a prize fight with a strong oppon- 
ent. After the fight he telegraphed 
his father, “Won easily in 84 
rounds.” 

We smile at the realization that 
it took him 84 rounds to win the 
fight “easily”! But we admire the 
persistence to keep going for a long, 
long time until he won.—Hatrorp 
E Luccockx, Christian Herald. 


PROCRASTINATION—34 

Sir Oswald Mosely, British M P, 
once commented that the human 
mind is a wonderful mechanism— 
wonderful for devising reasons why 
its possessor shouldn’t work. “I 
spend most of my life,” he said, 
“among people who talk about 
things rather than do them. It is 
wonderful, the ingenuity of the hu- 
man mind for finding reasons to 
postpone or delay action. It is the 
most powerful factor in modern 
politics."—Property, syndicated by 
Cambridge Assoc’s, Boston. 


There’s a story of a carrier pigeon 
in War II, lazing along with an im- 
portant order. He was presently 
overtaken by another carrier who 
urged greater speed. “Get a move 
on!” said pigeon No 2, “I’m carry- 
ing the countermand!” 

We were somehow reminded of 
the story by a recent Pentagon or- 
der instructing Army to develop a 
solid-propellant missile, even while 
those shiny rockets at Cape Cana- 
veral are being readied for flight 
with liquid fuels. According to 
Sec’y McElroy, the solid-propellant 
missile will provide “a more versa- 
tile and flexible weapon.” 

Liquid propellants, in the rocket 
realm, consist of a hydrocarbon 
fuel combined with liquid oxygen. 
They have been used for quick 
thrust, accurate control. However, 
solid fuels are safer, easier to han- 
dle and have other technical ad- 
vantages. 

In solid fuels, the hydrocarbon 
and oxidizing elements are com- 
bined in a solid compound of about 
the consistency of synthetic rubber. 

The Navy’s 1500-mi Polaris uses 
solid fuel. 


The biggest pest-control program 
in history is about to get under way 
in 8 Southern states, where U S 
Dep’t of Agriculture will aerial- 
spray some 30 million acres in an 
effort to curb the destructive fire 
ant, brought in from S America 
in fruit boats a generation ago. The 
program will require at least a yr. 





The 60th edition of Jane’s Fight- 
ing Ships, just issued, carries this 
introductory note: “Revolution is 
thick upon the naval world, and 
there has never been an edition of 
this book in which so many altera- 
tions have had to be made.” 

But that paragraph, significantly, 
is copied verbatim from the edition 
of 1906. Then the news was of the 
dreadnought, the world’s ist all- 
big-gun battleship. Now headlines 
are given to Russia’s forthcoming 
“underwater satellites” — nuclear- 
powered submarines armed with 
1500-mi ballistic missiles. 


“ ” 


A heartening story of self-help 
(with a bit of a boost from the UN) 
comes from S Korea, via a bulletin 
to the N Y Times. 

Some time ago a UN field work- 
er negotiated an investment of 
$37.50 for the village of Suh-kam 
Chun-ri to deepen the irrigation 
canal to the rice fields. The work 
was done with local materials and 
voluntary labor. Value of annual 
yield was increased by $30,000, thus 
paying off at something like 800 to 
one, with corresponding dividends 
anticipated each yr. 
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RECESSION—35 
Listen to the economists. Then 

prepare for the most prosperous 

recession in history.—Detroiter. 


RUSSIA—Education—36 

The Soviets claim that in ‘56 
their higher educational institu- 
tions turned out about 260,000 
young specialists and that alto- 
gether since the Communists came 
to power in Russia 3.8 million spec- 
ialists, including one million engi- 
neers, have graduated from such 
schools. There are now more than 
767 higher educational institutions 
in the Soviet Union attended by 
more than two million students.— 
Missiles & Rockets. 
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If Wednesday’s child is full of 
woe, 

And Thursday’s child has far 
to go, 

And Saturday’s child works 
hard for a living, 

The maternity hospitals must 
be pretty deserted the other 
4 days of the week. 

—SUZANNE DOUGLASS. 
37 
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SCIENCE—38 

We have accumulated in the sci- 
ences an immense reservoir of 
knowledge that now stands ready 
to irrigate and fertilize a far larg- 
er part of the natural world than 
man was ever able to cultivate be- 
fore—Lrewis Mumrorp, “The Role 
of the Creative Arts in Contempor- 
ary Society,” Virginia Qtly Review, 


Autumn ’57. 
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SELF—Expression—39 
“Self-expression” is the creed of 
the artist who doesn’t have much 
else that is worth expressing. — 
Sypney J Harris, Chicago News. 


SEXES—40 

It is often the case that when 
Romeo loses his capital, Juliet loses 
her interest.—Tit-Bits, London. 


SUCCESS—41 

Success has become a matter of 
neither impinging too insistently on 
the world nor letting the world im- 
pinge any more than is essential 
on one’s self. The dream is of com- 
fort and not excitement, of secur- 
ity and not prominence, of devel- 
oping as many of one’s potentiali- 
ties as possible in a modest way 
without letting any one of them 
run away with the others. — Rus- 
SELL Lynes, A Surfeit of Honey 
(Harper). 


TEACHERS—Teaching—42 

Bill Lehr of New Castle (Ind) 
tells of one pupil’s definition of an 
excellent teacher in the system: 
“Even when I don’t fully under- 
stand a thing she’s talking about, 
she makes it interesting.”—Marre 
Fraser, Indiana Teacher. 


The pedagog who cannot keep 
His pupils stirred with laughter, 
Will shortly find them fast asleep, 
And he a-dozing after. 

—Jacos C Sorovay, English Jnl. 


TELEVISION—43 

Many a television program would 
have a happier ending if we just 
had the energy to get up and turn 
it off sooner—Changing Times. 


TENSION—Relaxation—44 

Some time ago I visited one of 
our naval air training schools. “A 
most important lesson we have to 
teach our pilots,” the officer in 
charge told me, “is how to live with 
relaxed power. In this business of 
combat flying, a pilot can never 
know when he may have to meet a 
crisis, and he must be relaxed and 
completely ready at all times.”—Dr 
NORMAN VINCENT PEALE, “There’s 
Power in Relaxation,” Salesman’s 
Opportunity. 


TIME & SPACE—45 

In one respect explorers of outer 
space have a bright future. They 
will never run out of space to ex- 
plore.—Grit. 


WAR—Peace—46 

The most effective way for abol- 
ishing war forever is to have World 
War IIIl.—Banking. 


WOMEN—47 

See no evil, speak no evil, hear 
no evil, and half the women’s clubs 
in the country will fold up within 
six wks—UncLe Levi ZInK, Farm 
Journal. 


WORLD RELATIONS—48 

The undeveloped countries in 
Asia, the Middle East and Africa 
present a fertile field for any sys- 
tem that represents a change. Are 
they going to look to the U S or 
Russia? We must face the somber 
fact that our type of people’s cap- 
italism is confused in their minds 
with the imperialism of 19th Cen- 
tury Europe, which exploited the 
many for the benefit of the few. — 
STANLEY C ALLYN, pres, Nat’l Cash 
Register Co, addressing Internat’l 
Distribution Congress, Nat’l Sales 
Executives Ass’n. 


WORLD RELATIONS—49 

Tomorrow’s world will demand 
citizens who know and understand 
varying ways of life and thought, 
and such knowledge cannot be had 
from books. It must be found in 
personal and mutual experience, so 
that we Americans may know other 
peoples, and they may know us.— 
Peart S Buck, Recreation. 


YOUTH—50 

Bright young people have some- 
thing I have lost. They seem to 
look so assured about the future. — 
Wm Feather Mag. 





we 
He who smacks the head of 
every nail, 
Who misses not a trick, 
Who always hits the bull’s eye 
without fail— 
Makes me sick. 
—ADDISON H HALLOcCK. 
51 
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YOUTH—Behavior—52 

It is not helpful, and may even 
be harmful, for adults to take a 
strong and condemning attitude 
and action toward adolescents in 
their rock ’n’ roll behavior. This be- 
havior is part of their individual as 
well as collective or group rebellion 
against the strictness of adult soci- 
ety. .. I don’t think it does a bit of 
good to outlaw it. It will pass, just 
as the other vogues did. — A D 
BucCHMUELLER, exec director, Child 
Study Ass’n, quoted by GERTRUDE 
SamvuEts, “Why They Rock ’n’ Roll 
—And Should They?”, N Y Times 
Mag, 1-12-58. 
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An elderly gentleman went into 
an E 57th St art emporium last 
Saturday and announced that he 
was particularly interested in a 
painting he’d seen in the window 
of the place. The proprietor pro- 
posed a price, the gentleman ac- 
cepted, and the sale seemed to have 
been consummated. 

“There’s just one thing more,” 
said the gentleman. “Is the paint- 
er of this alive or dead?” 

“Very much alive,” said the pro- 
prietor. 

“Well, I’m damned!” said the 
gentleman. “Wouldn’t have modern 
truck in my house.” And with that 
he stalked out.—New Yorker. a 


She came in with her hat over 
one eye, her hair ruffled and lip- 
stick smudged all over her face, 
and said she’d been out with a 
Frenchman. “What happened?” 
she was asked. “Well,” she explain- 
ed, “I didn’t want him to know I 
couldn’t understand a word he said, 
so I kept nodding my head.”—NgaL 
O’Hara, McNaught Syndicate. b 


Recently a (football) player ask- 
ed Frank Howard about a blocking 
assignment after getting into the 
secondary. Howard said: “If he 
ain’t wearing the same color of 
uniform as you have on, obliterate 
him.”—Athletic Jnl. c 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


CAROLYN GODSIL 


Upon leaving a rush tea at 
one of the top houses on the 
Univ of Washington campus, in 
Seattle, a young hopeful caught 
her heel and plunged the full 
length of the stairs. 

With great poise she stood 
up, brushed herself off, and an- 
nounced: “And I can _ sing, 
too!” 

The house pledged her! 
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We went to the movies last night 
—Ilst time since we got our tv 4 
yrs ago. And, say, talk about a 
novelty! Do you know, the screen 
was so big that when it showed a 
newspaper in the picture, I could 
actually read the headline on it. 
And no interruptions! I couldn’t 
figure out at lst what caused the 
uncanny peacefulness. Then I 
realized it was no telephone ring- 
ing, and no salesman at the front 
door. 


My wife just sat there quietly 
beside me—not at me to switch 
channels, not talking even. And 
here’s the most remarkable thing 
of all: I hadn’t seen the movie be- 
fore! No kidding, that picture was 
so new the actors in it were walk- 
ing around in modern dress, just 
like you and me! I tell you, it had 
me on the edge of my seat!—Davm 
SAVAGE. d 


ssssessees Qite-able QUIBG «+--+ 


i When the billiards team from a 


British country town beat the bil- 
liards team in a big city the pubs 
were full, I hear, and so were most 
of the customers. Arguments began 
and were followed by blows. 

The barman pitched one aggres- 
Sive drunk out of the front door 
five times, and each time he stag- 
gered back into the room. 

A slightly less tipsy billards ace, 
leaning on the bar, watched this 
with interest and then tapped the 
barman on the shoulder. “You 
know why he keeps comin’ back 
don’t cha?” he observed critically. 
“You're puttin’ too much back-spin 
on him.”—Tit-Bits, London. e 


“ ” 


A strong smell of frying fish per- 
vaded the flat when Howard came 
home one evening. “Just why,” he 
groaned, “have we had to have fish 
for dinner every night this past 
wk?” 

“Because, darling,” his loving 
wife explained, “in my l1st-aid class 
I learned how to remove fish bones 
from the throat, and I want to 
practice.”—Pointer. f 


An excited woman telephoned the 
Wisconsin Humane Society. “Send 
somebody out quick!” she _ said. 
“There’s a baby moose on our 
front lawn.” 

“How do you know it’s a moose?” 
the man asked. 

“My husband says so,” she said. 
“He ought to know. He’s been 
hunting for 20 yrs.” 

The humane society man went 
out on the call. Found a wood- 
chuck.—Milwaukee Jnl. 4 


It’s hard to keep a man’s love 
warm with cold grub——Cy N PEAcE. 

In these days of instant poducts, 
the only thing brewing is trouble— 
IvERN BOYETT. 

Middle age is when you start 
out with a spring in your step, and 
wind up with a fall in your arch.— 
JULES HENRY Marr. 


“ ”» 


A genius remains a crackpot un- 
til he hits the jackpot—Lerster D 
KLIMEK. 


Counterbalance is when a woman 
buys a new dress and doesn’t tell 
her husband until she has made 
him buy a new suit—Tom H MILs. 


“ ” 


We all have to go sometime—es- 
pecially when a tv commercial 
comes on.—GeEO Hart. 


“ ” 


The most satisfactory neighbor 
is the one who is just successful 
enough to make you look good.— 
Vesta M KELLY. 


“ ” 


One of a husband’s hardest prob- 
lems is getting back some of his 
take-home pay after he takes it 
home.—Ki1m McGINNIs. 


“ ” 


You get only what you pay for in 
this world—if you’re lucky.—FRANK- 
LIN P JONES. 
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Just Mooning Around 


According to the American Psy- 
chological Association, a woman is 
likely to get to the moon before a 
man.—News item. 


Though men construct the rocket 
ships 
That have such high velocity, 
It’s women who’ve the drive, the 
thirst, 
To climb aboard and get there first 
For they’ve the curiosity. 


Yes, courage such as he-men have 
Is something gals are low on. 
But though they’re frightened by a 

mouse, 
They'll never sit around the house 
When there’s a trip to go on. 


Indeed if men should sneak away 
And make a stag affair of it, 

They’ll be no longer on the moon 

Than from the morning until noon 
Ere women are aware of it. 


And we can only hope that when 
Wives drop in unexpectedly, 
Their husbands, though of course 
surprised, 
And feelings none too well disguis- 
ed, 
Won’t look up too dejectedly. 





A young married woman worked 
in the offices of a ry down South. 
She was extremely bashful, so just 
when it came time for her to don 
a maternity dress she was so upset 
that she was on the verge of quit- 
ting her job even tho her salary 
was needed. Finally, after talking 
it over with the other 30 girls in 
her office, explaining how con- 
spicuous she’d feel as the only one 
wearing a maternity dress, the en- 
tire feminine contingent agreed to 
wear similar garments to make her 
feel at ease. On the very 1st morn- 
ing, the chief clerk walked in and 
dropped dead! — American Eagle, 
hm, American Forest Products 
Corp’n. h 


Comedian George De Witt tells 
of the pretty nurse in a Hollywood 
hospital who rushed out of a room 
into the corridor, calling excitedly 
for the doctor of her actor patient. 

“I think he’s delirious, doctor,” 
she panted. “He keeps asking for 
his wife."—E E Kenyon, American 
Wkly. i 


Some Southern Democrats, less 
than enchanted with the leader- 
ship of either party, were telling 
this story: 

A mother had identical twins. 
One she named Adlai, the other 
Ike. They got mixed on the way 
home from the hospital and she 
frantically called the doctor to 
help identify them. 

“Put one on one knee,” he said, 
“and the other on the other knee. 
Both knees will get damp. But the 
twin that smiles—that’s Ike.”—Wm 
Cooper, Scripps-Howard News- 
papers. j 
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¢ If you are ever called on 
to manage a meeting, 
THIS is your meat ! 





The Author 


Harotp DoNAHUE manages 
meetings. He has made it a 
successful profession. In his 
native London, Ontario, they 
call him “the Dynamo of the 
Dominion.” On any given day 
he may have from one to 
three meetings progressing 
under his skilled direction. 
And he has the ability to 
share with you the fruits of 
his experience. 
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This is the standard text on the Business Side 
of Conventions, Banquets, Luncheons, Sales Meet- 
ings and Staff Conferences. If it is your job to 
“run the show” this book was written for you. 
You need How to Manage Your Meeting. 

This big, practical volume tells how to or- 
ganize and supervise committees; how to get 
publicity for your Big Event; how to finance 
public gatherings; how to make your meeting a 
Spectacular Production; how to be MASTER of 
the meeting; how to start promptly and keep 
on schedule; how to gain and maintain order; 
how to introduce a speaker; what to do when 
things go wrong; how to bring your meeting to 
a graceful conclusion; where to get good speak- 
ers; how to handle a Question & Answer period; 
how to stage a “Ladies’ Night”; how to stimulate 
routine meetings; things to do after the meeting. 


Also .. . Simplified 
Parliamentary Procedure 


As an added feature, we asked Grant Hender- 
son, international authority, to condense to 10,000 
words the Parliamentary Procedure a chairman 
needs in conducting a normal meeting. If you’ve 
found Parliamentary Procedure rough going, 
here’s help! 

Get a copy of How to Manage Your Meeting 
on approval. Price $4.00. If you prefer to remit 
now (money-back guarantee) we'll include a 
FREE copy of The Toastmasters Check List, an 
invaluable aid to meeting managers. 


DROKE HOUSE, Dept. Q-4, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


America’s largest publisher of Speech Material 





Lord HaILsHAM, unorthodox mbr 
of British House of Lords: “It is 
time we got together. Eggheads of 
the world, unite! A country neglects 
its eggheads at its peril, for it is 
the egghead who is the greatest 
realist.” 1-Q-t 


JOHN D ROCKEFELLER, Jr, pres, 
Asia Society, Inc, addressing Coun- 
cil of World Affairs in Cleveland: 
“We must greatly increase our ef- 
forts to learn about, and learn from 
Asia. We teach French, Spanish 
and German in our high schools. 
But how many schools have courses 
in the Asian languages?” 

2-Q-t 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


Calling all hi-fi enthusiasts! A 
stereophonic phonograph record 
with 2 sound tracks in a single 
groove is ready, according to Audio 
Fidelity, Inc, of New York City. 
The record assaults both ears with 
2-dimensional, 2-directional sound. 
There has to be a catch, of course, 
and here the catch is that there’s 
no cartridge yet commercially a- 
vailable to play the Stereodic Bi- 
naurally. GE and other cartridge 
makers will mkt one soon, tho. The 
long-playing record is “Compat- 
ible’ and can be played, without 
the flashy sound effects, on any 


player. $5.95. 

Owners of Polaroid Land cameras 
will be happy to learn that color 
film for said cameras is on the way. 
Not yet commercially produced, it 
has been perfected in the labora- 
tory. The long-desired film has 
been in the works for some time, 
and the wk before Christmas, full 
color prints were being made di- 
rectly by the in-a-min camera in 
company labs. We don’t know how 
soon this film will be on the mkt, 
but we’re buying a flash-attach- 
ment for our camera and sitting 
back happily to lick our chops. 





